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would have been the source of frequent parliamentary
deadlocks had there been no division, but, being
separated, they were able to work in harmony, and
actually there are few instances of a conflict between
the houses during the whole course of English history.
This severance was the first advance made in the
reign of Edward III.

As it was primarily for financial reasons that Par-
liament had been called into being, so it was naturally
in the control of the national purse that its authority
was first asserted. The French war contributed in
many ways to the growth of the power of the repre-
sentative assembly at the expense of the royal
council, which acted as a ministry, and which had
hitherto controlled the executive, and, to a great
extent, the legislature also. Edward was in constant
need of money, and, although he was perpetually
resorting to illegal methods of raising taxes, he could
not afford to quarrel with Parliament. Early in his
reign, when he attempted to exclude the bishops from
the House of Lords owing to his quarrel with
Stratford, he bowed to the will of the two houses
(1341), and in every case afterwards he ultimately
gave way. As a result, the Commons established,
more or less securely, their right to impose all taxa-
tion ; to control in some measure the administration,
especially the disposal of the taxes granted ; and to
give assent to all legislation, though the absence of
such assent did not as yet necessarily invalidate the
acts of the council. The chief conflict of Edward's
reign raged, as was natural, round the question of the
imposition of taxes. The Commons on five distinct